Wd$>t of the Past
grandparents that the little efforts which fill our own
lives with business and -commotion become as nothing
in their eyes. I know a quiet elderly couple who live
in a house built and decorated by an Italian artist of the
Renaissance; it is marked with asterisks in Baedeker and
people come to look over it with complete disregard of
the proprietors' lunch and dinner hours: in fact, it is so
rigid in its beauty that the ordinary knick-knacks of life
seem out of place there. It crushes its owners. They
wander like inferior shadows among their ancestral ghosts
and only develop a timid apologetic personality of their
own when they descend into a sort of basement arranged
with unaesthetic convenience, where, over a bourgeois
tea, they forget the past and its splendours.
It seems justifiable that the young effendi should refuse
so to be the mere showman of other people's glories. He
has, on the one hand, the sentimental traveller who laments
over the ancient East: on the other he has the Western
official, the schoolmaster, the business man, and everyone
actively concerned with present and future; these are as
ruthless as he is, and far more efficient in destruction
Between the two it is natural that the young man should
choose that which has in truth the greater vitality; schools
and hospitals are more interesting than museums, just as
living people are more interesting though often less